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NOTES FROM THE COLLECTIVE 

< * After months of secret negotiations which 
the establishment press refers to as "shuttle 
diplomacy," Henry Kissinger secured a limited 
troop disengagement from the Sinai Peninsula. 

It was hailed by President Ford as a "great 
achievement— one of the most historic in this 
decade and perhaps in this century." Ford also 
warned Congress that failure to approve it 
Would create "serious repercussions." 

The Michigan Free Press, an alternative 
paper, had a less rosy interpretation of the 
agreement: "The U.S., unable to negotiate a new 
Israeli pullback, has bought one Instead." The 
irony is that the Palestineans, central to the 
Mideast debate, aren't mentioned once in the 
entire settlement. See our story on page 1. 

So long for now, and please respond quick- 
ly to September bills. 

LNS 






(See graphics to go with this story next packet). 

EGYPT AND ISRAEL SIGN A SEPARATE PEACE; PALESTINIAN 
CAUSE THREATENED WHILE U.S. PRESENCE INCREASES 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Israel and Egypt signed a U.S . 
sponsored Sinai Peninsula three-year disengagement 
pact September 4. The pact, while representing a 
major political settlement between the two countries, 
does not deal with an overall Mideast settlement, or 
make any mention of the future of the Palestinian 
people. 

Both Palestinian and pro-U.S. observers agree 
that the settlement poses grave problems for Pales- 
tinian liberation forces, and that the accord sig- 
nificantly increases U.S. involvement and commitment 
in the Mideast. 

Only hours before the agreement was signed, 
Israeli planes bombed and strafed a Palestinian re- 
fugee camp of 5000 near Tyre, Lebanon, for the third 
time in a month, destroying crops and six houses. 
Later on September 4, Israel landed an amphibious 
assault force near the southern Lebanese port of ^Si- 
don, where they attacked another Palestinian camp. 

As Egypt and Israel neared the signing of a 
peace settlement, hostilities between Palestinians 
and Israelis actually increased. Israel staged 
seven aerial strikes against Palestinian camps in 
August, including one in the northwest corner of 
Lebanon which killed twelve civilians and wounded 
28 others, according to Lebanese sources. On Spp- 
tember 2, Israeli artillery shelled seven Palestin- 
ian camps and commandos entered Lebanese territory 
fpr two hours while they searched cars and houses. 

The Palestinian Liberation Organization (PLO) 
was especially critical of the Sinai agreement. 
"Palestinian relations with Egypt are very bad until 
further notice," a PLO statement said. ; -v 

PLO chairman Yassir Arafat said the settlement 
was an "imperialistic plot to liquidate the Pales- 
tinian cause," and Urged Palestinians to "unite and 
stand one rank and one gun against U.S. presence in 
the area." 

"I say in the name of new generations and the 
name of our sacred soil, that this American solu- ! 
tion cannot, cannot, cannot take place," Arafat 
told a group of women guerrillas ini Syria, shortly 
after the initialling of the accord; on September 2, 

Throughout Lebanon, Palestinians staged protests 
and a Palestinian-sponsored general strike shut 
down the city of Beirut on September 4. Strikes 
also took part in Tyre, Sidon and the northern city 
of Tripoli, where Palestinians have, recently been 
the targets of mass assassinations by right-wing 
Christians. \ 

Syria, too, which facdd the brunt of the fight- 
ing with Israel in 1973, w4s critical of the agree- 
ment. Syria's ruling Baath Party said the accord 
"constitutes a serious setback to the progress of 
the Arab struggle;" and the Syrian foreign minister 
told the Conference of Nonaligned Nations in Peru 
that the settlement was a "step towards war being 
done at American dictation." ; 

! Iraq and Libya also strongly condemned the 
agreement citing its failure to deal with the Pal- 
estinians, while conservative Saudi Arabia gave its 
approval to the accords. 
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What The Accord Provides 

The actual geographic disengagement by Israel — 
a 25-mile pullback— leaves 87% of the Sinai, includ- 
ing the agriculturally productive area of Gaza, in 
Israeli hands, and another 5% in the hands of U.N. 
peace keeping forces. Israel conceded two "strategic 
mountain passes" to the U.N. Zone, and to Egypt, 
the Abu Rudeis oil fields. In turn, Israel received 
Egypt's de facto recognition of Israel, and assur- 
ances that it wouldn't interfere with the delivery 
of oil tot Israel. 

The accord also calls for the introduction of 
150 to 200 American "civilians" who would operate 
"early Warning systems" on both the Israeli and 
Egyptian sides. Egypt, Israel and the U.S. refused 
to say why the 4000 member U;N. peace keeping force 
in the Sinai couldn't monitor the systems, or why 
the international force couldn't be expanded. 

While the U.S. administration, which is seeking 
Congressional approval of the "civilian monitors," 
says their presence is minor, the Washington Post 
reports that a '.'senior U-S. officii conceded that 
placement of American technicians in the Sinai 
mountain passes . . .could be a precedent; for a 
larger presence in the future." As of September 6, 
significant details of the U.S. operation were being 
kept secret. 

T' ' P.L.O. POSITION ON THE AGREEMENT 

(The following was an interpretation of the offi- 
cial PLO position, provided to ENS by the PLO del- 
egation to the U.N.) 

"In essence wfe consider the new agreement an 
imperialist American victory. It serves Israel's 
fascist arid aggressive policies. It is eventually 
directed against the national existence of the Pal- 
estinian people and it does not serve in any way 
the interests of the Arab people. 

"It is in essence : directed to obliterate and 
empty the Arab front of its vitality. It is an 
open violation of the Rabat Conference and against 
the (conference) of non-aligned nations in Algeria. 

' "It opens a road to new American control of 
the Middle East and of the resources of the area. 

In other words it is a reactivation of American 
neocolonialism and neo-imperialism in the area. 

It threatens something like the initiation of Amer- 
ican involvement in Southeast Asia. 

"It goes against the spirit of all previous 
negotiations in the international organization of 
the United Nations, which considers the Palestinian 
people the principle party in the question of Pal- 
estine and the conflict in the Middle East. 

"In summary, it is an agreement intended 
against the rights and interests of the Palestinian 
people and also all the progressive forces in the 
Arab front." ' 

The agreement also guarantees Israel's use of 
the Suez Canal for "nonmilitary purposes," and both 
parties promise "not to resort to the threat or use 
of force or military blobkade against each other." 

More important perhaps that the accord itself 
Were separate agreements, both written and unwritten, 
which Egypt and Israel made with the U.S, Both 
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countries will receive massive amounts of economic 
aid and U.S. investment, tjle Fort administration 
has told them. 

Gerald Ford will ask Congress fpr an aid package 
of $600 to $850 million for Egypt, ^xvlusive, of , 
Food for Peace money. The U.S. will also urge Japan 
and Europe to give Egypt an* "additional $1 .5 billion 
in economic aid. ;i 

Egypt, while refusing Israel 1 s demand to put 
in writing a promise to suspend Egyptian media at- 
tacks against Israel, has indicated It will .close- 
down the "Voice of Palestine" radio transmitter, 
which has operated in Cairo for almost twehty. years. 
Egypt, also assured Secretary of State Henry Kiss- 
inger that they would terminate their part in the 
Arab boycott of corporations doing business inside 
Israel , and specifically named Coca Cola, Ford 
Motor Company and Xerox, all major operators in 
Israel, as welcome to Invest in Egypt. 

Israel, for its part, will be the recipient * 
of a $2.1 to$2.3 billion aid package, if Ford can, 
get the proposal approved by Congress. Qne and 
a half billion will go fjojr military aid, and the 
Washington Post reported the signing between the 
two countries of a "memorandum of agreement for, * 
specific weapons #ys terns for the next few years . . . 

. . . Never in the past has such a long term agree- 7 
ment been made," the Post, said. 

Among the weapons being considered are Phantom 
jets, smart bombs, and Lance surface-to-surface ‘ 
missiles * r 'The: Lance missiles have nuclear delivery 
capability, and some observers, noting Israel ’ s < 
potential for nuclear weapons development, think 
this system is particularly dangerous, las the Lance 
missiles have the range to strike major Arab tar- 
gets. . ’ : (. 

What The Accords Don’t Provide 

Despite Egyptian President Anwar Sadat’s claim 
that the accords represent a "turning point in the 
history of Arab-Israeli relations , " substantives 
issues leading to an over-all settlement were not 
resolved. No settlement was reached on the Israeli 
occupied Syrian territory of the Golan Heights, or 
the occupied Palestinian territory of the West Bank, 
both far more strategic and heavily populated than 
the Sinai area forfeited by Israel. 

Even the agriculturally productive area of the 
Sinai, the Gaza Strip, stayed in Israeli hands. 

Over 380,000 Palestinian refugees live in Gaza, 
half of them in camps run by the U.N. The Palestin- 
ians are desperately poor and serve as a large 
source of cheap immigrant day labor into Israel. 1 
While Palestinians are generally kept off the fer- 
tile areas of the Gaza, Israeli settlements and 
kibbutMs run productive farms which export hundreds 
of tons of fresh vegetables and citrus fruit to 
Israel and Europe each year. 


Eighteen permanent Israeli settlements, housing 
2500 Israelis, have been constructed since Israel 
took over the area during the 1967 war. Some ob- 
servers feel Israel’s price for negotiating with 
the Syrians is Syria’ s promise to clamp down on 
Palestinian guerrillas operating from within Syria. 

What t;he Syrians and Palestinians really fear, 
aside from the increased U.S. weapons delivery to 
Israel, is that the accord with Egypt will allow 
Israel to divert more troops to the Golan Heights 
and West Bank, and to allow them to conduct increased 
"pre-emptive" strikes against Palestinian camps 
within Lebanon. 

While the accords have seriously split the 
Arab world, the Israeli parliament ratified the 
agreement by a wide margin. "Israeli officials say 
the agreement stands on its own and does not im- 
pose any further negotiations on it," the Wash- 
ington Post reported on the day of the signing. 

Although the settlement will cost IDH. tax- 
payers at least $3.5 billion next year, the U.S. 
bought a great deal of influence. Israeli Defense 
Minister Shimon Peres said, "the U.S. comes out 
of this negotiation with a great deal. of prestige." 
And Syria’s President Hafez al-Assad said the 
settlement "brought in the U.S. as a party to 
the Mideast conflict," and that it was a "setback 
to the march of the Arab struggle." 

As for Anwar Sadat, he faces a tough task 
selling the settlement to the Egyptian people, 
according to spokespeople for MERIP (Mideast 
Research and Information Project, a radical re- 
search group). The Palestinian cause is still ex- 
tremely popular among the masses of Egyptians, MERIP 
says, and shotting down the "Voice 'of Palestine" 
transmitters is likely po bring on demonstrations. 
Zuhier Mohsen, the defense minister for the PLO 
yarned Sadat that the PLO now considers him a 
"traitor and a conspirator" and hasj promised an 
all-out Palestinian offensive against the govern- 
ment. ! 

■ > r —30— . I 
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("Sources for this story were the Washington Post, 

New York Times, MERIP, Baghdad Observer , Internews , 
and the Michigan Free Press). 

SALVATION ARMY RULED UNCHARITABLE TO GAY MAN 

NEW YORK (LNS) ■— A man in Seattle who was 
fired from his job as a Salvation Army bell ring- 
er after telling some street evangelists that 
he was gay, has been awarded twenty days back 
pay and $75.00 in damages by a city hearing panel. 

It was the first cas^ heard under the city ordi- 
nance protecting gay people from job discrimin- 
ation, 
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While officially condemning the "separate 
peace" accords, Syria is also hard pressed to make 
a similiar agreement and' thereby increase their 
chances to economic favors from the U.S. The U.S, 
is publicly urging Israel to come to terms with 
Syria over the Golan Heights, but Israeli premier 
Itzhak Rabin said there isi "virtually no chance of 


(Thanks to the Gay Advocate for this short). 

we . 
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an interim settlement with Syria" and that Israeli 
occupation. of the Golan Heights is non-neeotiatable. , 
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JURY CLEARS OFFICIALS IN KENT STATE KILLINGS: 
"TRIAL WAS A SHAM" 

by John Cook 

CLEVELAND, Ohio (Guardian/LNS)— "Justice is 
not served," said the mother of one of the victims 
of the Kent State massacre, after a federal grand 
jury cleared Ohio Governor James Rhodes, former 
Kent State president Robert White and 27 other de- 
fendants from any responsibility for the May 1970 
slaying of four students and wounding of nine oth- 
ers during anti-war protests on the Ohio campus. 


defense lawyers, we have been insulted once again 
by this verdict." 

"I am frightened," Elaine Holstein, whose son, 
Jeffrey Miller, wAs killed during the protest, said. 
"The jury today gave license to the government to 
shoot anyone who does not agree with them." 

Mrs. Thomas Grace, mother of Tom Grace, said 
that she had spent two days at the trial. "I saw 
Judge Young constantly put down the lawyers for our 
side. It”gotnso bad I couldn’t stand it anymore" and 
so she returned to her home in Syracuse, N.Y. 


The 9-3 vote by a six-man, six-woman jury came 
on August 27 after 36 hours of deliberations over 
testimony presented during the 15 week trial. 

Lawyers for the plaintiffs— the nine wounded 
students and the parents of those slain— immediate- 
ly called upon the judge to set the verdict aside 
and announced that they would appeal the decision. 

Joseph Kelner, chief attorney for the plain- 
tiffs, said Judge Donald Young had made the trial 
"a mockery" and "prejudiced the minds of the jur- 
ors against us." He said that the appeal would 
"prove that perjury was committed by one of the 
guardsmen." 

The $46 million civil damage suit was the la- 
test legal attempt to place responsibility for the 
fatal assault by the Ohio National Guard. on the of- 
ficials involved. The trial covered 13 separate 
cases against Rhodes, White and former and present 
members of the National Guard. 

"Sham In Every Way" 

"It's still murder," Tom Grace, who lost a fo 
foot as a result of the shooting, shouted at the 
judge as the verdict was announced. Other plain- 
tiffs broke into tears and moaned. 

"This is an outrage," Grace shouted again as 
the suits were turned down one by one. "There is 
no justice. This trial has been a sham in every 
way." 

Judge Y°uhg threatened to throw Grace out of 
the locked courtroom if he continued to denounce 
the proceedings. 

When the verdict against Dean Kahler, who is 
now paralyzed from the waist down and confined to 
a wheelchair , was read, his fiance broke into loud 
sob 8. 

"Oh my God," Arthur Krause, whose daughter 
Alison was killed by the guardsmen, cried out in 
anguish when the verdict against Kahler was read. 
Kahler has received no compensation, not even med- 
ical expenses, from the state for his disability 
and may never get such aid now that the damage, suit 
has been lost. 

A poll of the jurors revealed that three wo- 
men had held out for finding ag&inst the defendants. 
One of them broke into tears as they filed into the 
courtroom to deliver the verdict. Krause called to 
the three women who wanted to hold the state offi- 
cials liable, "We thank you, God bless you." 

Alan Canfora, who was Shot in the wrist during 
the assault, told reporters after the verdict, "Af- 
ter years of intense effort and 14 weeks of court- 
room battle with a weak judge and deceptive, hostile 
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"We have a National Guard that is supposed to 
protect us," she said, "but instead they shoot and 
wound and kill people for ptotesting and throwing 
stones." 

The National Guard had been ordered to the Kent 
State campus by Gov. Rhodes following two days of 
protests by Kent students over the invasion of Cam- 
bodia hy U.S. ground troops a few days earlier. The 
invasion of Cambodia marked a dramatic escalation 
of the U.S. war effort and students across the country 
responded by organizing massive demonstrations and 
other protests to denounce the action. 

Rhodes delivered a scathing attack on the students 
during the protests and attempted to ban all demonstra- 
tions. When the students refused to comply, he called 
out the National Guard and declared a martial law sit- 
uation. The guardsmen attempted to disperse a peace- 
ful noon rally at Kent with tear gas but were re- 
buffed by angered students. While retreating, the 
guardsmen, suddenly turned and fired at the students. 

Representatives of Cambodia, upon arriving August 
30 in New York City to reoccupy their seat at the 
United Ndtions, made special mention of the students’ 
role in opposing the invasion of their country. The 
Cambodians told the press that many people in the 
U.S. "especially the university students of Kent and 
Jackson (State University).. .have taken part in demon- 
strations against the invasion of Cambodia by American 
troops and many of them have paid with their lives 
in the course of the struggle." 

A high level government campaign was engineered to 
cover up the incident and blame the students for the 
shootings, but a tireless effort by the victims' parents 
most notably Arthur Krause, brought the case to trial. 

The trial revealed several instances of lying and 
falsification of evidence by state officials and 
guardsmen. The plainf iff s' case destroyed the govern- 
ment's claims that a student sniper prompted the shoot- 
ings, that the students were charging the guardsmen 
and pelting them with stones and that the students 
were trying to start a riot. 

Evidence presented at the trial clearly showed 
that Rhodes provoked the peaceful demonstration by 
ordering the (Juard to the campus and that the guards- 
men were not in danger. A film taken by a student and 
analyzed by a government-sponsored study concluded that 
thete was no rush of students toward the Guard, and 
that only five students were within 85 feet of the 
(3uard just before the shooting, three of them standing 
still. 

Judicial Bias 

j Judge Young would not allow much of the key evi- 
dence that had been compiled, however, and consistently 
displayed a bias against the plaintiffs. He refused to 
l.t tliwii proaent an FBI ballistics test that showed th e 
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Guard commander ted - lied about 'the shooting,” yet al- 
lowed the defendant® to present a bag of rocks they 
claimed were thrown at the guardsmen by students. 

Young also allowed the defense to question the 
wounded students and other witnesses about their po- 
litical views, claiming a basic issue in the trial 
was **how far may a man act in support of his beliefs 
and how far may the government r iuppre ss , not the 
holding of those beliefs, but the translation of 
them into action®** 

The jury was largely hand-picked by the defense 
lawyers, who deliberately excluded Jews, people who 
had attended college and anyone under 25. In spite 
of defense attempts to exclude blacks, two bl&ck 
people were eventually allowed onto the jury. 

One of the men named in the suit, Sylvester 
Del Corso, who headed the Guard at the time of the 
shootings, said the decision was **a great: support 
for our system of jurisprudence and a great support 
for law enforcement®** 

His elation may be short-lived, however, as ef- 
forts are already ' underway to have the verdict thro 
thrown out. The setback is one of the many that have 
characterized the fight to bring out the truth about 
Kent St&te^ but the plaintiffs in the case have per- 
sisted through all of them. 

Arthur Krause said that the current trial M, made 
the facts a matter of record,** adding, **Kent State 
is going to be around for a long, long time.** 
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t See graphics? 

(See last packet, #727, for story on arrival of 
Cambodia delegation to the U.N.) 

CAMBODIAN OFFICIAL GIVES ACCOUNT OF THE MAYAGUEZ 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Cambodian Deputy Premier Ieng 
Sary gave a point by point description of the Maya- 
guez incident to a gathering of several hundred A 
Americans in New York on September 6. At a recep- 
tion for the Cambodian delegation to the United 
Nations that recently arrived in New York City, the 
officials of the new Cambodian government directly 
addressed American people for the first time. 

Cambodia’s Deputy Premier for Foreign Affairs 
prefaced his discussion of the Mayaguez incident 
by explaining, **This affair I handled with my own 
hands. That is why I know exactly what went on.** 

Several new aspects of the incident were re¥ 
vealed in Sary 1 s speech. He explained that the 
officials of the Royal Government of National 
Union of Cambodia had no intention of becoming in- 
volved in a confrontation with the United States, 
and gave orders to release the ship only three 
hours after receiving a report of its capture® 

"The ship Mayaguez came very close to the 
island (Wai Island)— so close that our fighters had 
to capture it,** said Sary, describing how the inci- 
dent unfolded© **From our information this ship 
came within six kilometers (3.5 miles) of the is- 
land ... While the armed forces Captured this 
ship Mayaguez, we (the governing officials) in 
Phnom Penh did not know of it© But then we learned 
of it through the American broadcast. American 
technology could bring the information much faster 
than our armed forces©** 

**After learning about the Mayaguez,** Sary con- 
tinued, **we got in touch with the armed forces at 
the island and we called upon their head in Kompong 
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Som to come to Phnom Penh to inform us about all 
the activities of this affair. Around 2 p.m. they 
arrived in Phnom Penh. At 5 p.m. we ordered them 
back with the order to release the ship Mayaguez 
immediateiy~knowing that we do not want any diffi- 
culties with the U.S. government. While we were 
ordering the release of the ship the Americans 
bombed Koh Tanfe Island.” 

From the beginning, the Cambodian attempts to 
avoid a confrontation were in vain. As Time mag- 
azine gummarizdd 1 shortly after the incident, "Pres- 
ident Ford had been hoping for weeks to find a 
dramatic way to demonstrate to the world that the 
Communist victories in Indochina had not turned the 
U.S. into a paper tiger." 

On the first day of the three-day incident, the 
Defense Department put on ailert a 1100-man amphibi- 
ous brigade from the Third Marine Division, directed 
six ships into the Gulf of Siam, and ordered three 
Navy P3 Orion anti-submarine reconnaissance planes 
to the area. 

The following day, Ford ordered F-4 Phantoms, 

A- 7 Corsair light attack planes, and F-lll bombers 
to the area, sinking 5 Cambodian boats and hitting 
two others. 

And on the third day 210 Marines in helicopters 
attacked Koh Tang Island where a C-130 plane dropped 
15,000 pound bombs (America’s largest conventional 
bomb), while on the Cambodian mainland U.S. planes 
botnbed Ream airfield and destroyed the country’s 
major oil depot near Sihanoukville (Kompong Som). 

Defense Secretary Schlesinger told reporters 
on May 15 that the Mayaguez crew was released "as 
a result of what is presumed to be the decision of 
the Cambodians to deliver them up in order to ter- 
minate the combat actions directed primarily at 
the mainland.” However, the strike on the oil depot 
was carried out 3 6 minute s af ter the captain of 
the Mayaguez reported to the White House that the 
crew had already been released and was safe® 

Cambodian official Ieng Sary emphasized that 
the decision to release the crew was made long be- 
fore the U.S. made its show of force. . 

Ieng Sary ’s speech, delivered in Cambodian, 
was translated by Sokhom King, representing the 
Group of Khmer Residents in America. 

In response to questions from the audience, 

Sary described the current situation in Cambodia. 

He said that the government has solved the food 
shortage problem "by ourselves, on the basis of 
self-reliance,” by moving the inhabitants of Phnom 
Penh to the countryside. 

During the war years the population of the cap- 
ital city had swollen from two to three million 
people, Sary explained. And before the liberation 
of Cambodia, the Lon Nol regime was receiving 
30-40 , 000 tons of rice per month from the U.S. To 
avoid starvation, . the new government decided to 
move people to agriculturally productive areas ra- 
ther than to rely on outside aid. The move was 
accomplished, he said, "in seven days ... without 
bloodshed and with peace." 

Sary also described how life in Pnom Penh is be- 
ing restructured. "The population is smaller," he 
said, but "factories, hospitals, and schools are 
being opened gradually ... Phnom Penh has changed 
its character from a wasteful consuming city to a 
i>( CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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From: RT: A Journal of Radical Therapy (formerly 
Rough Times-Radical Therapist) P.0. Box 89, W. Som- 
erville, Mass. 02144 

We are a collective of five people that puts 
out the RT journal. For almost six years, ,RT has pub- 
lished articles, poetry, and news about the alter- 
native mental health movement, covering prisoners’ , 
women’s and gay issues as well. Although most of our 
collective energy goes into the paper, we answer 
many calls and letters asking for information and 
advice, thus serving as a resource, referral and 
counseling center. 

Any input is appreciated — money , articles, poet- 
ry, graphics, or your energy fea fu? in the office work- 
ing on the journal or related projects. 

* * * 

From: Food Cooperative Directory, Food Co-op Project, 
Loop College, 64 E. Lake St. , Chicago, 111 60601 

The fourth edition of the Food Cooperative Dir- 
ectory is now available. A state-by— state nation- 
wide-compilation, the Directory lists four types of 
organizations: food cooperatives, food co-op ware- 
houses , producer collectives such as bakeries, and 
Regional contact groups for food co-ops . 

The Food Co-op Directory is published for a 
number of reasons. They include improving communica- 
tion between co-ops, letting people know about co-ops 
near them, and enabling mailings to co-ops. 

The Directory is ^available along with a sample 
copy of the Food Co-op Nooz for $1.00, also avail- 
able in bulk. 

* * * 

From: Water Buffalo, PO Box 22184, Seattle, Wash., 

98103. 

The summer issue of Osawatomie , the journal of 
the Weather Underground Organization, has been re- 
printed and is now available from Water Buffalo. 

This issue features an article on women workers. It 
also includes articles on the Vietnamese victory, 
the independence of Mozambique and a review of the 
book Long time Californ' . 


From: House Of Our Own, 3920 Spruce Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 

We would like to bring to your attention the 
opening of the WellRed Bookroom at House of §U5 
Own, a bookstore and crafts workshop. Modeled 
on the Redbook collective, in Cambridge , Mas s. , WellRed 
aims to make available the widest possible range of 
radical literature to the Philadelphia area. 

We feature an across the board discount of 
30% on all titles and periodicals in stock, hoping 
to make material available to more people. We are 
extremely interested in your suggestions for new 
acquisitions. Hours :M-Th noon til eight; B-Sat. noon- 
six. 

* * * 

From: Women’s Press Collective, 5251 Broadway, 

Oakland, Calif. 94618 

The Women's Press Collective is dedicated to 
the collecting, printing, and distribution of material 
that women have written, are writing, and will continue 
to write. We have been around since 1970 and for 
the past few years have been operating out of Oakland. 

Some titles available are Crossing the DMZ by 
Martha Shelley, Lesbians Speak Out , Pit Stop by Pat 
Parker, and many more. Write to us for a list. 

* * * 

From: Black Cat Graphics, 556 High Street, Wooster, 

Ohio 44619 (216) 262-8863 

'■ We are an anti-profit prifet .collective affiliated 

i with the People's Party. We are anxious to do print- 
ing for movement groups — both shirts and posters and 
can print one or two colors on shirts , and more on 
posters, using our own designs or those that people 
send us. 

One-color shirts can be ordered for $2.25 each, 
although this price is somewhat negotiable. Poster 
prices depend on the complexity of the job and the 
quantity. For more information contact us. 

* * * 


For fewer than 6 copies, send 4Qd each(30<? for 
the magazine, 10<? for postage); for 6 or more copies, 
send 250 each copy (this includes postage). JWe also 
have copies of Osawatomie #1 at the same rates. 

Prison groups should write to: John Brown Book 
Club, 6817 Greenwood Ave N, Seattle, Wash. 98103. 


From: THE CRITICAL LIST, 32 Sullivan Street, Toronto, 
Canada M5T 1B9. 

The Critical List is a new bi-monthly magazine 
dedicated to patients' rights and committed to con- 
sumer and worker education. It will feature facts 
on new developments in health care, well-researched 
exposes of the medical industry, and news of vital 
information people need to keep healthy. 

Twelve issues cost $8— $14 outside Canada. 

Free to mental patients , prisoners and welfare 
recipients. Prices can be negotiated so contact 
us at areo 

accepted, also, 


From: Intercommunal Survival Committee, 1056 W. 

Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60640 (312) 275- 

4778. 

We are publishing a monthly magazine, KEEP STRONG. 
KEEP STRONG exposes city plans and activities as they 
affect the oppressed community in Uptown and Chicago, 
gives vital survival information, and reports on the 
activities of people fighting for justice and sur- 
vival in other parts of the country and the world. 
Among the Monthly columns are: Fighting City Hall, 
Police Watch, Slumlord of the Month, Welfare Rights, 
National News, Intercommunal News , Entertainment and 
Sports. The September issue, "What About Justice" 
features A Proposal for a Citizens' Peace Force by 
Huey Newton. 

We welcome exchanges with other publications 
and news services. For subscription information 
write Helen Shiller, Editor KEEP STRONG, c/o above. 


END OF RMBB FOR TODAY****************************** 
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AMERICAN INTERFERENCE ENDS AS 
PATHET LAO QUIETLY GAINS FULL CONTROL IN LAOS , 

(Editor’s note: The following is a slightly 

edited version of an article in the August 29 issue 
of the International Bulletin. Additional material 
has been swp-plied by LNS.) 

BERKELEY (LNS) -- The American presence in Laos 
was quietly reduced to a skeletal embassy staff in 
late August, marking the end of over twenty years 
of American interference in Laotian affairs. At 
the height of U.S. intervention in Laos, American 
B-52s dropped three million tons of bombs on the 
country- -one ton of bombs for every woman, man and 
child — more than were dropped on all of Europe and 
throughout the PAcific in World War II. 

At the same time, the Pathet Lao has regained 
full control of the country, completing its take- 
over of local administrations with little violence 
and bloodshed. It has been virtually unopposed by 
the former supporters of the right wing, following 
the hurried departure from Laos last May of the 
top rightist generals and politicians. 

The Pathet Lao, who has had a broad base of 
support for many years, won equal representation in 
a coalition government established by the 1973 
Vientiane Peace Accords. In the following two years 
the Pathet Lao gaifted even more strength and could 
have moved violently to seize power after revolu- 
tionary forces took power in Cambodia April 17 and 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government entered 
Saigon on April 30. 

Instead, it chose to build its power from the 
bottom up, rather than seizing power at the top and 
trying to extend that power to the lower levels. 

It backed a student-led assault on the U.S. Aid for 
International Development which acted as a cover 
for CIA paramilitary operations for more than a de- 
cade. Sit-ins and other demonstrations which v/ere 
supported by the coalition government finally 
forced the U.S. to withdraw its AID mission and 
most of its embassy staff by the end of June. 

-Despite the flight of top baotiah' rightistrl - 
generals and politicians, lower level officers 
stayed, and together with their troops began inte- 
grating themselves into combined forces with the 
Pathet Lao. "The entire military network created 
and supported by the U.S. collapsed in a few weeks," 
reported the Far Eastern Economic Review. "Revolu- 
tionary committees appeared in many military units 
to purge allegedly corrupt or unpopular leaders. 

Many units moved with the political tide and de- 
clared their loyalty directly to the Pathet Lao- 
based coalition. In the provinces, many rightist 
units put themselves under the command of the near- 
est Pathet Lao leader." 

While the rightist army was disappearing as a 
separate entity, students were attacking corrupt 
officials in the rightist administration which ruled 
many of the major towns under the terms of transi- 
tion in the 1973 Laos Peace Agreement. Pathet Lao 
personnel often filled vacated administrative posts 
but many rightists who were not considered corrupt 
bent with the wind and stayed on the job. 

The Pathet Lao says it still supports the coa- 
1 it ion, and the neutralist Prime Minister Souvanna 
Phouma told a New York Times reporter August 24 that 

there had been no change in the status of the __ 
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national government. 

American Agression 

The American expulsion from Laos in August 

word^nftf qUietl/ ln the United States w ^h no 
government that had spent some $10 

to $20 billion to defeat the Pathet Lao, begin - 
f 950 when the Truman administration began 
bsidizmg nearly 80% of France's efforts to re- 

defLi^J Jk i £ l0ny : immediately following the 

Accords in the signing of the Geneva 

Accords in 1954,^ the U.S, moved directly into Laos 

uiing and equipping a large mercenary army. 

^ Idecade later the U.S. Air Force began full 
scale bombing of the zones held by the Pathet Lao 

; ort i ern f aos - U.S. B-52s pounded the 
small country for five years, from 1964 to 1969 
without the knowledge of the American public * 
ft a secret of the largest bombing campaign 
in the history of warfare. 

. 10 ?° 1;l ° w i ng th , e inau guration of Richard Nixon 

m 1969, U.S. aid to the Vientiane government in- 
creased four-fold to $400 million a year, and the 
ivf^^nnn "advisors" increased from a few thousand 
to 12 , 000 . Nixon also ordered the round-the-clock 
bombing of Pathet Lao territory. 

According to the Senate Subcommittee on 
■ Refugees, through 1973 one million Laotians were 
killed, wounded, or made refugees by the bombing-- 
one third of Laos' three million people. 

Even the Washington Post was forced to admit 
m an editorial in March, 1974, that "a case can be 
made that no country has ever created so much physi- 
cal and human havoc as the U.S. created in Laos." 

But despite these massive efforts, the U.S. 
was unable to defeat the Pathet Lao, which con- 
trolled four-fifths of the country when the Vien- 
tiane Peace Agreement was finally signed in Febru- 
ary, 1973. 


Revolutionary Celebrations 

Since 1973,. the. Pathet Lao has, organized com- 
mittees of. workers, .soldiers, and students to take 

a " 1 ” creasing role . in planning and directing local 
affairs. The culmination of this process was a 
series of celebrations, as Pathet Lao troops and 
tanks entered formerly rightist-controlled cities. 

. The last to come under Pathet Lao control was 
the capital, Vientiane. After the U.S. was forced 
out of the country, reported the Pathet Lao news 
agency, "uprisings broke out in various units of 
the Vientiane army, government offices, factories, 
schools, and all rural districts. By August 18, 
the old administrative apparatus had been abolished 
.and. the new administration set up in all the four 
districts of the city. of Vientiane. 


tion was held in Vientiane. Marchers coming from 
all parts of the city and holding streamers and ban- 
ners converged on That Luong stadium. Columns of 
cars and buses moved along Highway 13. Over 200 000 

i n ^u- lng workets ? farmers, students, civil servants 
Buddhists and businessmen rallied in front of the 
reviewing stand of the stadium and along the oppo- 
se avenue," the Pathet Lao's news agency reported. 

cl Seethe X est a^ 1 ?fh2£t I "| urrec tionary Committee , de 
■ S4§ , Tf . d tne „ establishment of revolution a ry pows^ 
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THOUSANDS GO THROUGH EXIT GATES AS NEW YORKERS 
PROTEST TRANSIT FARE HIKE 

NEW YORK (LNS) — New Yorkers have met the in- 
crease of the transit fare from 35<? to 50$ with 
rallies, marches and a refusal to pay. In numerous 
anti-fare hike actions , thousands of people have 
gone through exit gates and jumped turnstiles in- 
stead of paying the 50<? fare. 

"We see going through the gates as the only 
way people of New York can fight back against fare 
increases," said Joe Carnegie, of the Transit Workers 
Rank and File Caucus and the Coalition to Fight 
the Fare Increase. "Just out of necessity, When 
they don’t see a cop there people have been walk- 
ing through. They just can’t afford to pay that 
fare." 

In most of the organized actions, people have 
held open the exit gates at subway entrances duri 
ing rush hour, shouting and singing, and encourag- 
ing others to go through exit gates or over or 
under turnstiles, Sometimes walking alongside them 
through the gates. Although some of the most 
spirited actions have been kepttshort, with pro- ; 
testers leaving for ai&fctohier station before police 
arrived, "in some places they held 'the gates open 
for up to an hour," according to one member of 
the Coalition to Fight the Fare Increase. 

In addition, a Labor Day rally and march 'pro- 
testing the fare hike on Manhattan's lower east 
side was sponsored by tie Coalition Against the 
Fare Increase. The actions were followed up by 
a demonstration at a subway station the next day. 

i ■ ( . ■ 

On the evening of September 4 * over 2Q0 peo- 
ple attended a community rally protesting the 
fare hike in the Northside section of Williamsburg 
in Brooklyn, a white working class neighborhood . 
People from a nearby area attended as well, fnclud- 
irigi ¥eyrffswta^yas , es from an Italian seniorrcit- 
izens center and the Italian American Civll^Rights 
League. 

Although they invited press and television ad 
and radio stations to covfer the rally, "none 
showed up," said a Northside community organizer. 

"It confirmed my feeling that there is virtually 
a hews blackout on this. Even when they have cov- 
ered these actions they've undercut them." 

Ndrthside people also encouraged riders to 
go through the gates, with support from cqnmunity 
members. On Tuesday afternoon, protesters held 
the gates open as hundreds of workers from plants 
in the area streamed through. 

On Friday, there was a smaller rally and 
march, which indluded a sizable contingent of sen- 
ior citizens, and was joined by people on the 
sidewalks. On their way to the rally , 3 sevenapeo- 
ple, including two senior citizens, got on a bus 
without paying and proceeded to leaflet. When 
the driver asked them to pay, they said, "we can't 
pay, the fare is too high — we're poor people." 
Other passengers on the bus applauded and hheeced. 
The protesters left the bus when a passenger said 
she had an appointment to make, since the driver 
wouldn't more the bus unless they paid. 

Expressing some doubt as to whether the ac- 
tions would actually lower the fare, Northside 


community organizer Bob Roher remarked, "I see it 
as a long political process where people begin to 
become radicalized. I've been able to talk about 
this situation with people I never in a million 
years would have thought would be responsive. 

They're responding — They're saying things like: 

' the landlords never pay taxes, we always pay...'" 

At one predominantly black and Puerto Rican sub- 
way stop in the Bronx, a group leafleted and talked 
to subway riders for several days before the in- 
crease took effect. On September 2, the first work- 
ind day of the increase, eleven fare hike protest- 
ers "sort of took over the station gathering people 
to go through together," according to one partici- 
pant. They carried signs reading 'Fifty cent fare 
in unfair' and 'Go through the gates.' Some peo- 
ple did jump the turnstiles despite the presence 
of police, and nine were arrested. 

"The initial response we had was really good," 
said one participant. "When the cops hassled us 
leaf letting, people daid that if we could get to- 
gether we could stop this. Though when you have 
two cops facing you, and you're on your way to 
work, it's hard to go through. But it's good to 
keep it in pe©pl4?as minds . " 

"The key thing is to get people, especially 
older people, to go through by themselves," said 
one woman who helped organize and participated in 
a subway action on Manhattan's upper west side. 

?I had to break out of my own idea of what you 
should and shouldn't do. When we do An action 
and hold the gates open, people look surprised h 
that they ean do it ad they go through. But it 
is different than doing it yourself. The question 
is whether people continue to go through when 
there aren't people there holding the gates and 
encouraging them to go through. 

"This kind of direct action resistance is im- 
portant," she continued. "People see that if they're 
angry they can act on their anger. If the fare 
ever gets rolled back it will only be because large 
numbers of people refuse to pay." 

* * * * * 

WHAT THE FARE HIKE WILL AND WON'T DO 

(Editor's note: The following information 
comes from an article that appeared in the Septem- 
ber issue of City Star. ) 

It costs about $1 billion a year to operate 
and maintain the New York subway system. But only 
$360 million — a third of the subway's total income — 
come from fares. 

And it costs one quarter of this amount, or 
$90 million, simply to collect the fare. Thus, 
transit fare provides only $270 million out of 
a necessary $1 billion. 

The rest of the money is raised from state 
and city revenues, the Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority, school and senior citizen sub- 
sidies, and advertising concessions. 

An increased fare of fifty cents would raise 
$150 million based on current mass transit traffic. 
But the ten per cent drop in riders that is ex- 
pected to result from the fare increase will^fever 
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this figure to $100 million® Fewer riders mean 
that the people who coritinue to use mass trap6it 
will have to pay proportionately more to maintain 
the same system and provide the same amount of 
revenue® 

Furthermore, it is estimated that the fare in- 
crease to 50 cents will increase the number of 
automobiles driving into Manhattan by 7® 6 per 
cent® This will raise carbon-monoxide pollution 
15 to 20 per cent® At the same time, the cost 
to the city of .carrpollution arid car congestion, 
currently estimated at $1 billion, will increase 
proportionately® 

The 15 cent fare increase will also raise 
the New York area Consumer Price Index about 1.6 
per cent, generating a 3 cent- an- hour pay increase 
for some 200,000 city employees at a cost to the 
city of $15 million. 

Free Mass Transit 

In a press release: criticizing the increase. 
Transport Workers Union international president 
Matthew Guinan asserted, "Instead of a (fare hike) 
there ought to be no fare at all® Surely mass _ 
transportation of people to and^ from wotk , c shopping , 
schools, recreation, entertainment and cultural 
pursuits is as important a public service as those 
provided by the Police Department, the Fire De- 
partment, the Parks Department, the schools, and 
all the other departments of this great city • f! 

Advocates of free transit s^ty the funds 
could be collected from additional corporate" apd 
real estate taxes® Mass transit heavily affects 
property values and commercial and industrial 
growth in the city, as shoppers spending bil- 
lions of dollars a year reach city stores by 
subways and buse^® 

Despite the Transport Workers Union state- 
ment favoring free mass transit, the union lead- 
ership has no further plans to fight the fare in- 
crease® 

But Transit Rank and File, a rank and file 
caucus withing the union, has joined the Coalition 
to Stop the Fare Increase, and has advocated 
that the public walk through the gates rather 
than pay the increase® 

A workers for Transit Rank and File points 
out that there has been a steady decrease — 
from 44,000 to 25,000 — in transit jobs since 
1963® A fare hike will mean fewer riders, Idad- 
ing to a corresponding declineiin transit jobs® 

There have been several proposals offering 
different solutions than a fare increase to the 
problem of financing mass transit® Some legis- 
lators, including Bella Abzug, Edward Kock, Carol 
Greitzer, and others have proposed maintaining 
the present fare by imposing a regional transpor- 
tation tax, a payroll tax, or a surtax on state t 
taxes paid in the 12-county metropolitan region 
by corporations and individuals. These taxes 
would be deductible from federal income taxes, 
thereby automatically shifting some of the bur- 
den of local transit costs to the federal govern- 
ment® 


Federal Aid 

The greatest source of potential aid to mass 
transit Is the federal government® The Federal 
Urban Mass Transportation AssistAncee Act of 1970 
authorized only $3 billion f <r capital improvement 
over a five year period in the entire nation® Yet 
the federal government has spent billions of dol° 
lars subsidizing highways, airports, and commercial 
airlines® 

Six million people use the city* s mass transit 
system daily® Given the size of the city and the 
dispersed locations of jobs and service, mass trans~ 
por tat ion is not a luxury but a inecessity^ 

A fare increase is the most regressive measure 
the Transit Authority can take to obtain necessary 
funds® The Very people who cannot afford the flux® 
ury of alternative of a car will now by unable to 
have access to mass transportation because of the 15 
cent fare hike® 

, * tie Jc 

For more information on fighting the far® hike, 
contact the Coalition to Stop the Fare Increase, c/o 
Fightback, 1 East 125th St., NY, NY 10035. Phones 
(212) 831-6561. -30- 



CIA MONEY ‘MAY HAVE BEEN CHANNELED INTO NIKON'S 


1968 CAMPAIGN 

NEW YORK (DRUMMER/ LNS)— Senate investigators in 
at least three separate Congressional committees are 
looking into charges that CIA money for covert ac- 
tions abroad may have been secretly channeled into 
the 1968 Nixon-Agnew campaign. The money in question 
was donated in 1968 by millionaire Thomas Pappas, a 
Boston resident who holds U.S* - Greek dual citizen- 
ship. Records show that Pappas transferred substan- 
tial sums of money from Greece In 1968 and donated ih 
the money to the Nixon-Agnew campaign. 

At the time these contributions were mad®, Agnew 
suddenly switched his public stance on Greece: 
throughout the campaign he had been advocating a 
"neutral" stance on the Greek junta; soon after 
the Greek contributions were made he became strongly 
"pro- junta." 

Senate investigators suspect the money may 
have originated with the CIA, and that it was chan- 
neled with agency knowledge to the. Nixon campaign. 
Pappas was quoted in a pro- junta Greek newspaper 
in 1968 as boasting, "I have worked for the CIA 
anytime my help was requested." -_30 - 

CONTINUATION OF CAMBODIA STORY FROM PAGE 4: 
productive city." 

Deputy Premier Sary gave special thanks to Amer- 
icans who -had given support to the Cambodian people 
throughout the war. Of the six students at Kent and 
Jackson State killed while demonstrating against the 
1970 U.S. invasion of Cambodia, Sary said that the 
"Cambodian people will never forget your noble action® 1 

"We were moved by the support of the American 
people— that we have friends that can be relied on 
till complete victory," Sary remarked. "Today, 
Cambodia is liberated. This is the new Cambodia up- 
on which the Cambodian people and the American people 
can build a new friendship and continue to work for 
Ype^c^- and justicq-, with ggeat determination, together® 
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TOP RIGHT: Jumping the turnstiles to 
protest subway fare hike, at Penn Station 
in- New York City on September 2. 

CREDIT: LNS 
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BOTTOM RIGHT: Demonstration against fare 
hike by Transport Workers Union during the 
first week of August in New York City. 
CREDIT: LNS Women's Graphics 
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TOP LEFT: Reception for Cambodian 

delegation: to : the United Nations on 
September 6 in New York City, 
left to right: Sokhom Hing, Group of Khmer 
Residents in America; Thiounn Ptasith, 
Poliitcal Bureau of the Central Committee 
of the National United Front of Cambodia; 
Sarin Chhak, Cambodian Foreign Minister; 
Ieng Sary, Cambodian Deputy 'Premier for 
Foreign Affairs and head of U„N« delegation; 
Chan Yu ran. 

CREDIT:, LNS 
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BOTTOM' LEFT: Jumping turnstiles to protest 
fare hike on subways in Brookljm, New York. 
September 2. 

CREDIT: LNS Women's Graphics 
GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 7 



